





“There can be no people’s rule unless 
there is talk. Men breathe thru their minds 
as well as thru their lungs. There must be 
circulation of ideas as well as air . . . Talk is 
death to tyranny, for it can easily clarify a 
political position which the ruler may prefer 
to becloud. To live free, a man must speak 
openly: gag him and he becomes either serv- 
ile or full of cankers.”—-From a Pamphiet is- 

sued by the OFFICE OF 
WAR INFORMATION, 
commemorating the anni- 
versary of the Atlantic 
Charter. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











WORLI 


Headlines of the week turn our thoughts Eastward, 
to India, and to the Solomon islands. The two sources 
of news are not unrelated. 

Doubtless it is too much to say that our conquest of 
the Solomon group was timed with the Indian uprising, 
but we may be assured that Mohandas K. Gandhi is 
watching developments with keen interest. Strong al- 
lied offensive action right now might well accomplish 
more than political palaver in quieting the Indian un- 
rest. 

In our Occidental minds, the eventual pattern of al- 
lied victory is so dominant, we do not readily conceive 
that others may hold a varying opinion. We have taken 
for granted that Gandhi anticipates the fina! triumph of 
Great Britain and her associates. ‘This may not be the 
case. Indeed, it almost certainly is not the case. The 
Mahatma is quoted as having passed to the All-India 
Congress his belief that Germany and Japan will win 
the war. 

If we accept this point of view, it does much to ex- 
plain and clarify the actions of Gandhi and his follow- 
ers. It fits in with the policy of non-cooperation, which 
is essentially a defeatist attitude. Gandhi may reflect 
that, in case of an Axis victory, a non-cooperative India 
might retain some shred of independence, while active 
participation would certainly mean extinction. We can 
see, too, why Britain’s post-dated check has little lure 
for the Congress- Gandhi thinks it’s rubber, and that 
British rubber may not be worth much when the war’s 
over. 

As to the Indian riots: we anticipate that they will 
presently die down. That is the common history of such 
uprisings. Britain’s Indian Army should »%e adequate to 
discourage mass violence. 





..— First of French war prisoners, traded 
by Germany for industrial workers, reached 
Vichy this week. Laval announced Hitler’s offer 
to trade 50,000 more for 150,000- skilled work- 
ers... Nazis are moving war plants from Italy 
to Germany in effort to keep them going. Aveids 
shipping coal and raw materials to Italy. 
Total foreign workers in Germany estimated 
3,000,000, + . Total U. S. civilian and military 
employment now 56.4 million, an all-time high. 








While Japan must view the Indian situation with great 
satisfaction, we see no evidence of early intent to capi- 
talize by conquest. There are two deterrents: monsoons 
which sweep the coast of Arakan, isolating the Japs in 
lower Burma and the fact that India’s finest troops, sup- 
ported by British infantry, guard the Bengal-Burma bor- 
der and the coastal approach to Calcutta. Last spring 
Nippon missed the boat—and now it’s beached. 





One of the heartening portents, in our view, is the fact 
that Lauchlin Currie, President Roosevelt’s special en- 








prophesies... 


SECOND FRONT: While it may not fill 


the prescription literally for a “second 


front,” we are forecasting substantial move- 
ment of U. S. troops and supplies to Africa 
in coming weeks (arrival of Yank fighter 
pilots in Egypt this week is indication of 


trend). 


It’s true we can’t win a war in Africa in 
near future, but we can keep from losing, 
by adequate preparations to resist a Nazi 
Near East drive this winter. ; 


INDIA: Both Britain and India are at 
fault for permitting situation to degenerate. 
We think it is not impossible, even now, to 
find a formula of settlement, thru media- 
tion. We see U. S., and China acting to that 
end. But Britain must be prepared to give. 


voy, and Gen. Stilwell, U. S. commander in southeast 
Asia, have conferred with China’s Chiang Kai-shek and 
are now meeting with the British viceroy at New Delhi. 
This might indicate a possibility of American-Chinese 
mediation. Months ago, we said that the Generalissimo 
of China might do more than any Occidental! in unravel- 
ing India’s scrambled skeins- 


RUSSIA: German plan continues to unfold as we 
foresaw some weeks ago. It is now mid-August; Nazis 
must soon get set for early winter. Line will be sub- 
stantially as suggested earlier. Concentration of troops 
indicates possibility (we will not say probability) that 
Hitler may have another try at Moscow this year. 


EGYPT: Apparently, both Germans and British 
are getting some small supply craft thru opposing block- 
ades. No evidence that either side has been heavily re- 
inforced Loss, this week, of British aircraft carrier, 
Eagle, puts Germans well ahead in Mediterranean skir- 
mishes. Allied air control further strengthened by 
arrival of U- S. Army Air Force regulars and reserves. 
They will follow our tanks and bombers in cesert action. 


» « « — Doctors 
who've warned us 
of threatening drafts 
may themselves be - oo 
caught in one if nt C4, 


more don’t volun- Publisher 
teer! 
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Oude 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”— 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“A seed catalog going in, and a 
penny post card going out once a year, 
should be mail enough to keep Florida, 
Mo., among the postmarks of Ameri- 
ca!”—KEditorial in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, protesting action in aban- 
doning postoffice in the hamlet of 
Mark Twain’s birth. 

“ ” 

“| have a feeling that if August 15 
happened to be election day, the book- 
keeping would be done faster.”—PauL 
MALLON, discussing political aspects 
of Rankin bill, providing additional! 
compensation for soldiers’ depend- 
ents. (First payments are scheduled 
for Nov. 1). 

ce ” 

“A woman will be Hitler’s undoing. 
He is wise not to have married. One 
will get him some day. His star is 
setting.”—MaBeL_ FLEISCHER, astrolo- 
gist, who thinks Hitler may continue 
powerful until 1947. 

“ ” 

“This timely move (conquest of Sol- 
omon islands) indicates the possibility 
that America is ready to eliminate 
Japan first in this war.”"—Ta Kung 
Pao, Chungking, China newspaper. 

“ ” 

“It isn’t just buying bonds—it’s the 
spirit that makes you want to buy 
them!”—Kay Kyser, popular band 
leader, on his “‘Bond-Wagon” program. 

“ ” 

“| hope my superiors will not ask 
me to sell war bonds or make person- 
al appearances. | joined up to fight.” 
—CLaRK GABLE, entering the Army 
Air Force as a buck private. 

“ ” 

“We have Valley Forge ahead of 
us, but at the end of the bloody trail 
from Valley Forge will be Yorktown, 
where the enemy _  surrenders.”— 
FRANK Knox, Sec’y of the Navy. 


“May we 


Clever 


you on that?” 





“Kissing a soldier is probably a 
very nice thing to do for him.”—An 
unnamed Teacher, addressing a co-ed 
class at a Western university. 

“ ” 

“When a woman sits on a stool or 
stoops over a bar she loses her lovely 
figure.”—Epw, J. Ketty, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, in a gallant effort tc placate fur- 
ious femmes on ordinance ruling that 
women may be served alcoholic drink 
only if seated at a table. 

“ ” 

“Men and women are on a par. | 
think we should forbid both sexes from 
going in saloons. The fact that such 
and ordinance (see above) had to be 
passed is a practical demonstration of 
the awfulness of the liquor traffic.”— 
IpaA B. Wise Smirn, nat’l president, 
WCTU. 

“ ” 

“| hear you are having trouble with 
Geo. Montgomery. Crush this herb 
and put it in his coffee. It will fetch 
him to his knees.”—ANNIE LAURIE 
Gipson, of Tenn in a letter to Hedy 
La Marr. 

“ ” 

“There’s no such thing as bad mu- 
sic. If the people like it, it isn’t bad. 
If they don’t like it, it isn’t music.”— 
LEITH STEVENS, who directs symphony 
orchestras and swing bands with equal 
facility. 


“It is clear that to keep employed 
the 300,000 pilots and million mechan- 
ics we will have at the end of the war, 
air carriage will have to invade the 
heavy freight field."—Dr. Joun H. 
FREDERICK, professor of transportation, 
U of Texas. 


“e ” 


“In case of any sort of accident 
(even a rip in your overalls) consult 
the farmer’s wife. She is experienced 
and resourceful and will know what 
to do."—From You Are Going to Work 
on a Farm, a handbook for city youth, 
issued jointly by Union League Club 
of Chicago and Chicago Farmers, an 
organization of city men who own 
farms. 


“ ” 


“The real battlefield of this war is 
the field of American opinion. No one 
knows it better than our enemies.”— 
ARCHIBALD MacLeisu, Director, OFF. 


« ” 


“Through these portals pass the 
best damn fighter pilots in the world.” 
—Sign over entrance to Marine dug- 
out in a Pacific outpost. 

“ ” 


“Now, Mr. Hitler, do you .. ."— 
FLoyp CHRISTIAN, att’y for Wm. Dudley 
Pelley, Silver Shirt leader convicted in 
trial for sedition. Lawyer Christian 
quickly revised his query: ‘Now, Mr. 
Pelley, do you believe in Hitler’s ideas 
now?” 


“Many members of Congress wish 
to adjourn, but they do not wish to 
vote to adjourn. Many of them ad- 
journ without voting to adjourn... 
but if they should be brought back to 
vote on whether or not to adjourn, 
although they had already adjourned, 
they would vote not to adjourn.”— 
Sen. ALBEN BarKLey, of Ky. 
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“Busy Little Ant-” 
Col. 


FREDERICK PALMER 


North American Newspaper Alliance 


Praise be, we are hitting the enemy 
instead of waiting for him to hit us! 
Since Midway, the Japanese have not 
ceased to inch forward wherever they 
have found an opening. One more is- 
land, however small, was all to the 
good as another strategic outpost. 
And once the Japs get an island, they 
have all their preparations made to 
hold it. They dig in. They realize its 
value as a land base for aircraft, ack- 
ack guns, submarines and other 
means of making trouble for their 
neighbors. 


Sink a transport and drown the 
soldiers aboard, and another trans- 
port gets thru with more soldiers. 
They build bomb shelters with a com- 
bined rodent and beaver industry. 


The best description of 
nese, as I know them in war and 
peace, was once given me by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt: “The busy 
little ants, you get them out from up 
your sleeves, and then from down 
the back of your neck, and then from 
between your toes, and next you know 
they are down the back of your neck 
again.” 


the Japa- 


Not only had the Japs taken Buna 
and Papua, 120 miles from Port 
Moresby, but they had taken three is- 
lands in the Solomon group. This put 
them within 225 mi bombing range cf 
Australia. 


Our first need is to stop Japan’s ex 
tension of the Pacific outposts 
whether her object is the invasion of 


Australia, Hawaii, Alaska, India, or 
our mainland, or to strengthen the 
ramparts inclosing her present con: 


quests, or an attack on Siberia. 


Every island she takes is one more 
we shall have to retake, one more to 
de'ay and harass us, once we are 
ready for our final great offensive. 


ACTION 


Arthur and Mary were ensconced on 
a suitably placed seat in a park. For 
a time there was a silence, and then 
Arthur sighed: “I wish I were an 
octopus.” “Whatever for?” asked Mary. 
“Because I should then have eight 
arms to hold you with,” returned her 
companion. Again there was a lengthy 
silence brcken at last by Mary. “Why 
den’t you use the two you have?’— 
The New Era, 7 & 8-42. 


ANCESTRY—Vs. Nationality 


“They say Hitler is having night- 
mares now,” 

“How’s that?” 

“He keeps telling himself that the 
cecmmander of our European theater 
of war is named Eisenhower; that his 
air commander is named Spaatz; and 
that the first soldier of our A. E. F. 
to step ashore in Ireland was cailed 
tIenke.”—Pathfinder, 8-1-'42. 


CRITICISM 

If a writer of fiction lambastes us, 
we think he’s a _ genius. Sinclair 
Lewis can write Main Street and its 
citizens chuckle and admire. George 
Bernard Shaw and other British lec- 
turers can pan America and crowds 
of Americans will pay for the privi- 
lege cf being pilloried and ridiculed. 
The iccnoclast is a hero and the more 
biting his cynicism the more he’s ap- 
plauded. 

But let some preacher say, “God 
says you are a sinner,” and someone 
in his audience will mutter, “Listen 
to the old mossback. I wish I had 
not dropped that nickel in the collec- 


tion.”—Editcrial in Moody Monthly, 
8-42. 
DISCIPLINE 


Nazism, Fascism, Militarism, and 
the growing elements of dictatorship 
in the democracies—are all endeavors 
to get some kind of order out of chaos. 
Either we are going to have enough 
people who discipline themselves 
from within, or else we are going to 
have discipline imposed on us from 
without. Nothing left loose ever does 
anything creative. No horse gets any- 
where until he is harnessed. No Ni- 
agara is ever turned into lights and 
power until it is tunneled. No life 
ever grows great until it is focused, 
dedicated, disciplined. One of the 
widest gaps in human experience is 
what we say we want to be and our 
willingness to discipline ourselves to 
get there. And the cost in every realm 
is always self discipline—Dr. Harry 
EMERSON Fospick. 





The Muted Minority— “When the 
early Christian faced the lions in the 
arena, he faced them with something 
of the individualistic defiance of a 
primitive cave man. He was defiantly 
certain of his individual redemption in 
the sight of God. Later, the church 
became a respectable institution. It 
took within its protecting walls the 
professing Christian and left them no 
longer facing the world alone. They 
found themselves so luxuriosly cush- 
ioned from the shock of the world by 
the wool of institutionalism, that they 
often lost the power to react individ- 
ually to the world.” 

Thus engagingly writes J. J. 
Knicuts, who feels that the present- 
day Christian may have difficulty in 
making himself audibly vocal until he 
has persuaded a majority of his fel- 
lows to agree with him. “The church’s 
words” he accuses “are most auspi- 
ciously sonorous when it speaks most 
cautiously. The voice of the remnant 
is often lost But the author 
foresees a “vocal and vigorous minor- 
ity” in the Fellowship For a Christian 
Social Order; reviews the annual con- 
ference of the Order, at Toronto, last 
May. (“Labor and The Church,” The 
Canadian Forum, 7-42). 

“ ” 

Why is civilized man today engaged 
in essentially irrational activity, a 
Global War of murder and destruc- 
tion? T. Swann Harpine dates the be- 
ginning of this world conflict as March 
31, 1905, when the Kaiser disembarked 
at Tangier; blames it upon the abuse 
of scientific knowledge and technol- 
ogy. His reflective article “Science 
and the Global War,” (Free World 8 
42) states that “the startling discov- 
eries of a rather small number of dis- 
interested scientific investigators 
placed in the hands of humanity phys- 
ical power which it lacked social and 
econoniic insight to use constructively. 
Instead this power was put to use for 
exploitation, aggression, and destruc- 
tion.” He cautions intelligent and 
constructive use of science to create 
a planned world society, else anarchy 
and chaos will be perpetuated. 
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FINANCE—Ingenuity 

A man came into a bank and wanted 
to borrow $5. He was told that the 
bank did not lend such small sums. 

“But,” he went on, “lending money 
is your business, isn’t it?” 

The banker admitted it was. 

“Well, I’ve got good security,” said 
the stranger, “and I want to borrow 
$5.” 

Finally the banker agreed to make 
the loan. When the note was drawn 
and the interest of 30 cents paid, the 
stranger drew from his pocket $10,000 
worth of Government bonds and hand- 
ed them over as security. Before the 
banker could recover from his aston- 
ishment the stranger said, “Now, this 
is something like it. Over at the other 
ank they wanted to charge me $10 
just for a safety deposit box to keep 
these things in.”—Townsend National 
Weekly, 8-1-'42. 





Britain’s Parody 
Nat GuBBINS, columnist in the 
London Sunday Express, proposed 
the following as an apt German 
parody on the song “There'll Al- 
ways Be an England”: 
Dere alvays vos a Rheinlandt, 
But new no Rheinlandt iss. 
Cologne it iss not on der map, 
Und vere iss Essen pliss? 
Dere alvays vos a Rheinlandt, 
Mit vorks und factories. 
Der Britische bompfed der 
churches, 
But dere now no factories iss. 











HUMOR—Of War 


It may well be that the totalitarians 
are the most bitterly effective satirists 
in history. ... The Axis powers may 
not seem terribly funny, but it would 
be hard to deny that they are operat- 
ing on a sound humorous principle in 
giving civilization what might be de- 
scribed as the total hotfoot, since the 
sufferings of the innccent, the help- 
less, and the smug have always been 
considered fine material for comedy. 
The successful practical joker, of 
course, is confronted with the hazard 
that in the end his victims usually 
get the idea and are apt to think up 
even more painful games of their own. 
—“‘The Talk of the Town,” The New 
Yorker, 7-25-42. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
A Scots member of Parliament, on 
hearing of the pre-war gentleman's 
agreement with Mussolini, shouted 
from a back bench, “Mr. Speaker, I 


“We had no right to be alive .. .” 


Only the Stars are Neutral (Ran- 
dom, $2.50) is a seat in the orchestra 
pit of three theaters of war. With 
unerring instinct, though he would 
call it “sheer luck”, QuENTIN ReEyN- 
oLps steps from a plane just as the 
ground begins to tremble with world- 
shaking events. First London, on the 
“worst night of her Gethsemane”; 
then Moscow, grimly girding for bat- 
tle; and finally the bomb-plowed des- 
erts of Egypt. Along the way, he 
spends two days with Churchill, has 
dinner with Stalin, shares sandwiches 
with the Litvinovs while flying over 
Russia, is evacuated to Kuibyshev, 
wartime capital of the Soviet, in com- 
pany with Sir Stafford Cripps, plays 
poker with Randolph Churchill—all in 
the life of a war correspondent. But 
in Egypt, observer becomes partici- 
pant. Prone in a shallow’ trench, 
Quentin Reynolds waits for death as 
German dive bombers raze the little 
desert outpost. We have condensed 
his stirring account. 

Our trenches, shallow as they were, 
threw black shadows in the amazingly 
white light of the flares the planes 
had dropped, and we knew that from 
the air those shadows would stand out 
like broad charcoal marks on white 
paper. 

All five of them dove at once. The 
bombs dropped all around my small 
trench and time stood still and nothing 
was real except the horrible cacophony 
of warfare at its worst. Soon we were 
beyond sensation when blasts swept 
around us and bullets and hunks of 
steel tore into the sides of our trench 
six inches above us. Only the noise 
and death were real. Of the two, death, 


which we expected at any moment, 
was the more welcome, even though 
death had sent his most hideous mes- 
senger, the dive-bomber, to summon 
us. 


There were occasional three or four- 
minute intervals, when the Nazi planes 
became bored with their sport. Then 
all conscious thought was banished 
by the hellish noise as the planes 
dove again. The bombs fell all around 
us and the world rocked and I found 
that I was talking to myself—out loud. 
I was saying “Mom, I'll be with you 
in a minute. Wait for me, Mom. Here 
they come again. ... Take care of 
me. Mom... . Listen to them scream- 
ing Mom... .” This kept up for forty- 
five minutes. 


Now the planes flew high above us 
and huddling there with our faces in 
the sand, we wondered what new devil- 
try they were hatching. The big bombs 
they had been saving for last came 
screaming down at us. They sounded 
like the screaming of a _ thousand, 
shrill-voiced, tortured demons—and 
then they landed. Again the world 
trembled and the blast swept through 
the trench, and we embraced the 
earth with our bodies. The world 
shook, and suddenly dawn came to 
blast the darkness from the desert. 
All was quiet, except for the crackling 
of the flames from the burning trucks 
and the faint hum of the retreating 
Jerry planes. 


None of us said anything for awhile. 
Everything seemed unimporant com- 
pared to the unaccountable miracle of 
our being alive. We had no right to 
be alive. 








am sick of gentlemen; what this coun- 
try needs is more cads.”"—James B. 
Reston, Prelude to Victory, (Knopf, 
$2). 


LAW—Lawyers 

Asked what is necessary to win a 
court case, an English judge, accord- 
ing to Francis L. Wellman, repiied: 
“First you need a good case, then you 
need good evidence, then you need 
good witnesses, then you need a good 
judge and then you need a good jury, 
and then you need good luck.” 


MANKIND—Unity of 

Whether we wish it or not, a pat- 
tern of unity has been woven into the 
society of mankind. An American sol- 
dier wounded on a battlefield of the 


Far East owes his life to the Japan- 
ese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated 
the germ of tetanus. A Russian sol- 
dier saved by blood transfusion, is in- 
debted to Landsteiner, an Austrian. 
A German soldier is shielded from 
typhoid with the help of a Russian, 
Metchnikoff. A Dutch marine is pro- 
tected from malaria in the East Indies 
because of the experiments of an Ital- 
ian, Grassi; while a British -aviator 
in North Africa escapes death from 
surgical infection because a French- 
man, Pasteur, and a German, Koch, 
elaborated a new technique.—From 
an Annual Report of The Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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News of the New 





BLACKOUTS: Gen’l Electric engi- 
neers announce perfection of a “black- 
out” street light, equal to about “one 
sixtieth the illumination of a full 
moon” or “just enough light to keep 
a person on his homeward path.” Com- 
pletely invisible from the air, lights 
are safe from flying shell fragments 
and debris. Contain no glass; only 
small amount of plastics and cast iron. 

“ ” 

ERSATZ: Soap may well be next 
on list of synthetics. Chemists warn 
that store of vegetable and animal im- 
ports is low. Coconut oil from Philip- 
pines, used in practically all household 
soaps, will soon be unobtainable. But 
housewives needn't worry. Science 
has an answer—in petroleum. Cleans- 
ing agents (known technically as de- 
tergents) derived from petroleum will 
prove quite satisfactory. 

oe ” 

INVENTION: Instead of familiar 
dime banks, with $5 or $10 capacity, 
new savings containers are shaped 
like bombs; hold about $18.75, price 
of lowest-denomination bond. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Two new synthetic 
quinines, pamaquine naphthoate and 
quinacrine hydrochloride will be of- 
ficial with publication of next U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. Now being used in 
our armed forces, due to quinine short- 
age. 

“ ” 

PROCESSES: Hail the Housewife’s 
Hope! Comes now realization of her 
dearest dream—a wool that’s indigest- 
ible to moths! New process chemically 
“toughens” fibers; makes them resist- 
ant to soap alkalis. Rearranges sul- 
phur atoms in wool, but doesn’t affect 
softness and flexibility. 


“ ” 


RADIO: Gen’l Electric has de- 
veloped high-frequency radio waves 
which, unlike light waves, can be 
formed into beams powerful enough 
to penetrate clouds, smoke, fog and 
storm; vital navigation aids to ships 
and aircraft. 

New marine radio receiver elimi- 
nates radiation. Ordinary receiving 
sets permit oscillator-tube energy to 
leak back thru circuit, radiate onto 
the air off the antenna. Enemy subs 
or planes can pick up this radiation 
on their direction finders; figure posi- 
tion of the ship. With this new-type 
receiver in service, gov’t may rescind 
order forbidding anyone aboard mer- 
chant vessel to use radio set. 


PROPAGANDA— 
Ineffectiveness 

Nazi efforts to arouse resentment 
against British because of damage 
done in Holland by British raids and 
deaths caused by the British bombs 
have failed completely. A Dutch Nazi 
told a grieving young girl that her sis- 
ter would not have died but for the 
R. A. F. 

“Yes, but the R. A. F. wouldn’t bomb 
us if the Germans weren’t here,” was 
the quick reply. — Overseas News 
Agency, Inc. 





The Lord gave us two ends to use, 


One to think with; one to sit 
with, 
The war depends on which we 
choose, 


Heads we win; tails we lose! 
—Pennsylvania Guardsman. 











RUMOR 

A Kansas editor reports that the 
people of this country are playing a 
new game. They call it “Who?” The 
game starts when somebody tells a 
bit of gossip about anything concern- 
ing the war program or activities, 
and is asked “Who told you 
so?” The one who is asked “Who” 
then goes to the person named and 
asks “Who?” Then that person in 
turn is asked “Who?” Up to now all 
reporting say they have been unable 
to find foundation for any rumor. 


SABOTAGE 


“Have you heard about the cow that 
chewed up a German communication 
cable?” asked one Dutchman of an- 
other. The second replied: “Yes— the 
Gestapo arrested her. She was shot 
as a saboteur—and the Germans car- 
ried off another fifty cows to Ger- 
many .. as hostages.—The American 
Hebrew, 7-24-42, 


SALVAGE 

Acting on Washington's suggestion, 
Iron Age (7-30-42) proffers a form 
petition to be circulated by Boy 
Sceuts to secure permission of citi- 
zenry for contribution of outdoor 
statues to war effort: 

“The country is in dire need of 
copper to help win the war. The stat- 
ue of Zebulon Verdigris. Hunker- 
ville’s great city father, which stands 
in front of the City Hall, contains — 
lbs. of copper. Were Zebulon Verdi- 
gris alive today he would be the first 
to suggest contributing his statue to- 
ward the national emergency. No 
statue is needed to keep his memory 
green. Please sign below.” 





If you haven’t already rec’d sample 
of the new gov’t V-Mail letter-folder 
you'll presently get one from letter- 
carrier. These are for correspondence 
with our soldiers outside Continental 
U. S. Object: to expedite mail; re- 
duce bulk. Forms now available at 
postoffices, will eventually be sold by 
stationers, At present optional, post- 
office insiders foresee time when 
these forms may be obligatory to con- 
serve space. Majority of V-Mail will 
be microfilmed and film transported 
by air or ship to destination, where 
it will be re-photographed and deliv- 
ered. War Dep’t warns against lip- 
stick kisses on V-Mail; they smudge. 
And of course no enclosures are per- 
mitted, since soldier may not receive 
original. 

They tell, in Washington, of a WPB 
official who dictated an important let- 
ter to a firm in Cedar Rapids, and 
waited impatiently for a response. 
Week later the letter drifted back, un- 
delivered. It had been addressed to 
“Peter Rabbit, Iowa.” .. . Houston, 
Texas pastor reversed procedure last 
Sunday and donated to congregation. 
Each persoon present at morning 
service rec’d dollar bill, with advice 
that money be used to help the needy. 

Surprising number of men in serv- 
ice continue to apply for auto driver’s 
license; often ask relatives to renew 
expiring permits, License bureaus at- 
tribute it to fact that man in uniform 
must have permit before he can rent 
auto. Others have occasional oppor- 
tunities to drive private cars; want to 
be prepared. 

Russ Westover’s popular “Tillie the 
Toiler” is the first female comic-strip- 
per to join the Army. (Little Orphan 
Annie is a “Junior Commando,” an or- 
der of juveniles which she founded, to 
sell War Stamps and collect junk. 
Jane Arden is, of course, hot on the 
trail of saboteurs’ and such). Tillie 
became a WAAC on Aug. 3. 


Walt Disney’s suggestion for U. S. 
Bomber Squadron: Donald Duck, with 
the caption, “Let Me Take a Quack 
at Them!” 
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SALVAGE—Possibilities 

There is enough iron and steel on 
farms alone, if used with other ma- 
terials, to make twice as many battle- 
ships as there are in the whole world 
today; or enough 2000-lb. bombs to 
drop three per minute from big bomb- 
ers incessantly for more than three 
years.—From an advertisement of 
War Production Board. 





The 10lst Blow 


When nothing seems to help, I 
go and look at a stonecutter ham- 
mering away at his rock perhaps 
one hundred times without as much 
as a crack showing in it. Yet, at 
the 10l1st blow it will split in two, 
and I know it was not that last blow 
that did it, but all that had gone 
before.—Jacos Rus. 











SLANG—As Propaganda 


A sailor brings back word that the 
Japanese are being told Americans 
are undernourished and face famine. 
Jap propagandists stress that every- 
where one goes in the U.S. one hears 
people say, “What’s cookin’?”—Mo- 
tion Picture Herald, 8-1-'42. 


SPORTS—Value of 


I can’t say too forcibly that it is 
absolutely essential to the armed forces 
that competitive sports continue in the 
schools, despite financial losses; that 
kids be brought up in competitive ath- 
letics. The problem we face right now 
—having to add five months to our 
training period in order to whip our 
boys into top physical shape—never 
would have arisen if there had been 
more hard competitive sports tn the 
last 20 years.—Lieut-Commander Tom 
Hamitton, head of Navy’s aviation 
physical training program. 


UNIONS—Collective 
Bargaining 
Vitamin pills have become a matter 
for collective bargaining in a strange 


manner, In order to maintain the 
health of its employees, a _ certain 


Portrait of a Summer Bachelor 
By Suiriey Pevicu 

Awakes in a house indescribably 
still. Yawns, stretches and knocks 10 
lbs. of literature off 
night table. Fancies sun 
is streaming into his 
eyes and decides he’d 
better get up. Discov- 
ers sun isn’t shining at 
all, but that bed light 
has been en all night. 

Captures one slipper, 
wonders where he could 
have kicked the other. 
In bathroom, finds 
toothpaste, brushes, 
comb and shaving para- 
phernalia on hamper; things haven’t 
seen inside of a cabinet for days, with 


sundry tube caps, lotion bottle tops, 


etc., long missing. 

Discovers downstairs hasn’t changed 
much overnight. Walks over to one 
corner of rug and unscuffs it, one week 
after scuffing it. Suffers pang of con- 
science when he notes one goldfish 
corpse floating on side, gingerly re- 
moves same. Wonders where he can 
buy one goldfish before family returns. 
Decides to make mental note of size 
and color of deceased goldfish. 

Discovers morning mail remains on 
floor if it isn’t picked up. Picks it up. 
Finds letters scattered halfway across 
room and wonders if postman used 
blow-gun to get distance. 

Enters dining room and is slightly 
stumped by scene that meets the eye. 
No place ready and waiting at table. 
A cup and saucer at every seat, testi- 
mony of the week’s breakfasts. Ciga- 
rettes dubbed in coffee saucers, 


FUN 
FEATURE 





standing straight up like sentinels. 
Calculates one slightly bowed stub has 
been on five-day watch. The Cham- 
pion. 


Resolves to wash all 
dishes some day soon 
, if it kils him. Thinks 


yo 


of inviting friends over 
for dishwashing party 
and reproves self for 
that thought. Discovers 
cream didn’t go back 
into frigidaire of own 
accord yesterday. De- 
cides it will be coffee 
without cream this 
morning. Gets another 
idea and dashes for 
door only to learn this isn’t day for 
the milkman... 


Intrepidly ventures into kitchen to 
make coffee. Wonders what’s good 
for removing saucer ring from black- 
walnut table, promises self to find out 
before family returns. Answers door- 
bell and finds itinerant salesman 
wants to sell him something called 
steel wool. Says he wants no steel- 
wool, whatever it is, but ends up buy- 
ing because fellow says madame buys 
steel wool from him once a month. 


Decides to' smoke cigarette, finds 
no cigarettes, and picks longest and 
freshest-looking stub from yesterday's 
coffee saucer. Grabs hat and takes 
leave of house for the day. Returns 
at night and marvels all over again 
how things could be so sensationally 
the same as when he had left in the 
morning. Goes upstairs and to sleep 
in the last unslept-in bed in the house. 
—Condensed from Washington Post. 








metal-working company proposed to 
provide a couple of pills per day for 
each employee, along with the custo- 
mary salt pills for hot weather. But 
to accept these free would have been 
paternalism and the union would 
have none of it. So the bargaining be- 
gan, the union won its point. and 
everybody now gets plenty of vita- 
mins free—Food Industries, 8-42. 


WAR—Aims 
An old intelligence officer, com- 
manding a fort in the middle west, 
asked me: “Do you know why I at- 
tach particular importance to my men 
visiting their homes every Sunday?” 
“No, colonel.” 


“Because I want them to explain to 
their fathers and mothers what we 
are fighting for.’—The American Mer- 
eury, 8-42. 


WAR—Secrecy 


Keeping the significant facts of war. 
development secret is an extremely 
difficult process. A New York colamn- 
ist had heard that a high melting point 
butter had been perfected for ship- 
ment to tropical countries and was in- 
terested in getting the scientific low- 
down. He addressed one inquiry to 
the manufacturer and another to the 
proper department at Washington. The 
manufacturer’s reply stated, “It is true 
that we have shipped 6,000 pounds of 
a new type butter to a destination, 
which, because of existing war condi- 
tions, we are unable to reveal.” The 
Government replied. “We have re- 
cently shipped a quantity of butter 
to Panama, but because of existing 
war. conditions, unfortunately we 
can’t tell you how much.”—Dick 
Sneppon, Future, 7-42. 
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Our Own Samuel Pepys 
By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 





FRANKLIN P. ADAMS has become so 
well known as one of the Master 
Minds of the radio program, Informa- 
tion, Please, we may forget that for 
more than 30 years he was a distin- 
guished newspaper columnist. His 
most popular feature, a weekly chron- 
icle of trivia, parodied the form of 
the great English diarist, Samuel 
Pepys. These selections are lifted at 
random, over a period of several years. 





Monday, Dec. 31, 1923—Home and 
had a bath and did on my black suit, 
and so to Ruth Hale’s, where a great 
crowd was gathered, and Miss Edna 
Ferber said I looked as though I had 
just been confirmed. I am a confirmed 
admirer of you, quoth I, which was a 
quick and chivalrous thing to say, 
true though it was. .. Cast up my ac- 
counts, and am the solventest ever I 
have been, all of which gives me the 
highest hope for the New Year ever 
I had. So end two years under my 
present employer, and so pleasant 
they were never would I work any- 
where else, and so dreamed of a head- 
line in 1974, World Man, Ninety-two, 
Dies at Desk as Year Begins. 

“ ” 

Monday, Feb. 25, 1924—Read 
matters about the taxes, but I 
the feeling that the taxes are 
on such political foundations, and 
more destined to placate voters than 
to be equable. To Beatrice Kaufman's 
for dinner, and she asked me questions 
about H. Ross’ tobogganing (Harold 
Ross, editor of New Yorker—Ed.) And 
did he look funny tobogganing? she 
asked. Well, quoth I, you know how 
he looks not tobogganing, which 
seems to answer her. 

Saturday, March 28, 1925—Read in 
the publick prints that the income 
taxes for the State are to be smaller, 
which pleased me, but I do find any 
taxpaying irksome, having to work so 
hard for the money I earn. For, when 
I am writing I feel that there is no 
sum of money great enough to pay me 
for the travail I go through, yet when 
I do get my weekly pay, I do feel that 
nobody, let alone myself, could write 
so well or so amusingly or so profound- 
ly as to merit such a huge guerdon. 


some 
have 
built 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Around Hollywood, they’re laugh- 
ing at this good one on a certain ac- 
tor—Richard Arlen, if you must 
know. 

Arlen lives in a penthouse atop one 
of the big hotels. The other evening 
a photographer called to ask if it 
would be okay to come up and shoot 
some pictures. 

There is no known record of an 
actor ever turning down a press 
photographer, and Arlen played true 
to form. He gave his okay, then 
dashed for a shower, shave, shine and 
haircut, 

Presently the photographer arrived. 
“This is a great favor, Mr. Arlen” he 
said—and promptly stepped out on 
the penthouse gallery to make pano- 
ramic views! 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


RicHARD TAYLOR 
Cartoonist, Artist 
A friend and I were looking 
at a two-storeyed summer cottage 
which we intended to share. As 
the owner was showing us the 
ground floor, a sudden burst of 
terrific hammering and banging 
came from the upstairs. Smiling 
nervously, the owner explained, 
“I have a carpenter up there.” 
My friend, noted for a quick 
tongue, replied “Why don’t you 
let him out?” 








This draft board story is supposed 
to be a favorite with General Hershey. 
Guy goes to draft board. Passes 
physical. They ask him if he has any- 
thing to add to his medical history. 
Says Joe Private-to-be, “Well, my 
mother was frightened by a broken 
juke box and I’m not exactly, not ex- 
actly, not exactly, not exactly .. .’”"— 
Yank, mag of AEF. 

“ ” 

We like the one about the Berlin 
hausfrau who hadn’t marketed in 
weeks, She finally went to a bakery 
and after inspecting the display case, 
remarked: “Aren’t you making the 
rolls a little larger now?” 

“Rolls!” exclaimed the baker. “Dass 
iss loaves’—WaLTER WINCHELL. 


Tommy’s first school report, which 
was promising, read, “Trying.” The 
second report raised the parents’ 
hopes by simply stating, “Still try- 
ing.” The next report, however, dashed 
all hopes to the ground. It read, 
“Still very trying.” 


“ ” 


A man went to a fancy dress party. 
Another said to him, “Pardon me, but 
you’re ‘Titus Andronicus,’ are you 
not?” 

“What, me?” said the man in the 
toga angrily. “I haven’t even found 
out where the bar is yet.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


If he is forty-five and thinks a 
pretty girl’s smile means anything, 
either his face is wonderfully pre- 
served or his mind _ isn’t.—The 
Kalends of the Waverly Press. 

“ ” 

She is a good secretary, but 

clockeyed.—H. KLUurFieE.p. 
« ” 

The United Nations are specu- 
lating as to Hitler’s next move. 
Victory will be in sight when it is 
Hitler who does the speculation 
as to the next move of the United 
Nations.—Toronto Globe and Mail. 

“ ” 

In the other World War we were 
waving the flag. Now we are flag- 
ging the WAVES.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

Priority—the right to ask first 
for something you probably won't 
get anyway. 











A Hollywood director was asked to 
write a letter of recommendation to 
aid a friend in securing a coveted po- 
sition. He did so, then called his pal 
and read the letter back to him. 
“That’s great, wenderful” enthused 
the friend. 


“I thought you'd like it” said the 
director. “All the time I was writing 
it, I kept thinking of General Mac- 
Arthur!” 








